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FOLK-LORE SCRAP-BOOK. 

Beliefs of Southern Negroes concerning Hags. — The " Southern 
Workman "for March, in a report of a meeting of the Folk-Lore Society 
at Hampton, Va., gives a report of the manner in which it is possible to 
secure protection against being hag-ridden : — 

" Take a bottle half full of water and hang it on the outer post of the 
bed, close to the head-board. Get a new cork, stick into it nine new 
needles, and hang it over the bottle about an inch above its mouth. 
Having made these preparations, you may go to sleep prepared to wake 
and do your part when the hag puts in an appearance. When your mys- 
terious visitor arrives, you must bear her riding patiently, knowing that this 
ride will be her last. The decisive moment for you is when she at last 
leaves her seat upon your chest to make her escape before the morning 
dawns. One of the limitations placed upon this uncanny being is that 
after her night's fun is over she must depart over the head-board of the 
bed, close to the outer post. As her semi-fluid corporeal substance glides 
over, she finds the cork hanging, in which the nine new needles are set. 
Her fatal instinct for counting seizes her ; she stops. Now is your time. 
Rouse yourself, reach quickly up over your head, and cork the bottle by so 
swift a movement that the hag cannot escape. She cannot, with all her 
supernatural powers, work her way through the glass or through the new 
cork defended by the nine new needles. You will not be troubled with 
that hag again. But some day soon some old woman, faint and weak and 
nearly dead, will crawl into your house and entreat you to let her spirit out 
of the bottle or she must die. And if you are obdurate and continue to 
keep the bottle corked, the poor old thing will gradually waste away until 
her life is gone. 

" You may also catch her at the moment of her entrance through your 
key-hole, by suspending the bottle below and the cork above that orifice. 
But testimony as to how she is to be taken and forced into the bottle has 
not yet come in, and we must wait awhile before explaining fully this 
method of capture. 

"There is another way by which suspicions of hag-craft may be proved 
or disproved. A neighbor comes to see you whom you suspect. Would 
you be certain in regard to the matter, give your visitor a seat near the fire, 
and then, when she is not looking, steal quietly up behind her and stick a 
fork into the floor under her chair. By this means you have pinned her 
hag-spirit to the floor, and the old woman cannot or will not withdraw her 
bodily presence until the fork is withdrawn. 

" A story is told by one of our graduates which illustrates this method 
of identifying a hag. She remembers how, when she was a little girl, her 
mother was greatly troubled by the nightly visitation of one of these tor- 
mentors. She finally fixed her suspicion upon a neighbor, and told her 
children that she believed old Aunt So-and-So was at the bottom of all 
her troubles. Accordingly the children, with the desire of verifying their 
mother's suspicions, took council together and arrived at a conclusion. 
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" The next time old aunty called, she found a nice comfortable chair 
awaiting her close by the fire, and an urgent invitation to sit down in it. 
As soon as she became absorbed in conversation, one of the children stole 
up behind her and stuck a steel fork into the floor under the chair. Aunty 
had only run in for a few minutes, but she spent the morning. The day 
moved on, and was near its end, but still aunty sat in the chair by the fire, 
never offering to stir. She was the hag, and her spirit was pinned down 
to the floor by that three-tined steel fork. At last the mother, who had 
been making signs to the children that they must take that fork out, took 
them aside and told them that, if the fork was not removed at once, they 
should get a whipping that they would long remember. Under this threat 
the child who had stuck the fork into the floor came up again behind the 
chair and drew it out, and the old aunty rose and politely withdrew, leaving 
behind her a certainty where before there had been suspicion. 

"Space will not permit us at present to discuss further the 'hag-lore' 
brought in at the meeting, but we hope in a future number to take up some 
of the stories about hag-ridden animals that were brought in. They would 
form a chapter in themselves, and will be taken up in that way as soon as 
the subject has been more studied. But before leaving the hags, it would 
be well to notice that two distinct hag theories are developed as the results 
of the two meetings largely devoted to that subject. The first shown in the 
January meeting is the theory of the skinless body, according to which, if 
you can get possession of the skin cast on your doorstep, you can control 
the body of your tormentor. The other is the theory of the hag spirit, 
quite apart from the body, and capable of projection, at the will of its 
owner, to a greater or less distance from the body, for a time, but still 
necessary for the body's life. This spirit, if caught or trapped, can be 
used to bring the hag to repentance because of the body's dependence 
upon it." 



NOTES AND QUERIES. 

Burial Custom formerly observed in the Naval Service. 1 — The 
following little anecdote will serve to illustrate a superstition once universal 
among our seafaring men, but which is now become obsolete at least in the 
navy, and I dare say in the merchant service as well ; and I shall then 
briefly trace, or rather suggest for the examination of others, a connection 
between this superstitious practice and another, which, originating among 
the Norsemen, has come down through a thousand years perhaps to their 
posterity in Great Britain, which they so largely aided to colonize. Indeed, 
it may have left its mark in a disgraceful part of the English statute-book. 

While on duty some years ago at the Naval Asylum in Philadelphia, 
where superannuated sailors of the navy are maintained, one of the bene- 
ficiaries told me that in his youth he had been on board a ship during an 
epidemic of cholera. Many died, and he himself was taken ill and died, — 

1 Read before the Boston Branch, November 17, 1893. 



